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Bagehot selects Tennyson's " Enoch Arden " as an
example of the ornate style. The story itself is
extremely simple: " A sailor who sells fish, breaks
his leg, gets dismal, gives up selling fish, goes to
sea, is wrecked on a desert island, stays there some
years, on his return finds his wife married to a
miller, speaks to a landlady on the subject, and
dies.55 Told in the pure style, this tale would not
fill three pages, but Tennyson extends it almost to
a volume. He elaborates upon every scene, inci-
dent, and personage. By a complicated brilliance
of language, by elaborate poetical descriptions, and
by every other means of artificial enhancement, he
casts a " mist of beauty " over what might have
been a very dingy narrative. " Nothing is described
as it is; everything has about it the atmosphere of
something else." One feels a want, a " want of
c definition.5 " All is surrounded with a blinding
glitter and brilliance, producing upon the mind
" an excess of fascination, a complication of charm.55
The third kind of art, the grotesque, deals with
the type " in difficulties 55: "It gives a representation
of it in its minimum development, amid the circum-
stances least favourable to it, just while it is
struggling with obstacles, just where it is encum-
bered with incongruities. It deals, to use the
language of science, not with normal types but
with abnormal specimens.55 Grotesque art " works
by contrast. It enables you to see, it makes you
see, the perfect type by painting the opposite
deviation.55 As an example Bagehot cites Brown-
ing's " Caliban upon Setebos," the hero of which
he describes as typifying great mind placed in
circumstances peculiarly unfavourable to mind.